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Application of Manures. 


Thejvalue and necessity of manures {6 saccessful 
farming, is now generally admitted, but there is still 
much that is faulty in the modes of applying them; 
and while it is acknowledged that there is still much 
to learn respecting their operation, there are a few 
principles that experience teaches are worthy of 
more notice than has yet been given them. 

_ One of these is that in the same soil, some varie- 
ties of the cultivated plants require more manure 
for their growth and perfection than others. Every 
lurmer Is aware of this; he knows that corn requires 
more manure than peas or beans; and that some of 
the tap-rooted quick growing plants, will, with a 
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sinall allowance of manure” at the outset, give a 
good crop on soils where the grasses, or wheat and 
barley, would be a failure. Few, however, have in- 
quired into the reason of these facts, or allowed 

| them to have their proper influence in the applica- 
| tion of their manures. The canses of this differ- 
ence in the requiring of manure, are several; one 

lof them is their adaptation to drawing novnehment 
| from the air, instead of depending solely on the soil 
for it. Quick growing plams with broad leaves, 

and few roots, or those single and deep penetrating, 

| possess this power in a remarkabie degree. Onfy 
We have as yet seen no writer disputing the ne- | exatnine the rvot of the common pea for instance, 
cessity or utility of manuring land to keep up or | nd compare it with that of corn or wheat, and this 
| increase its fertility ; but it would not greatly sur- difference will be manifest at once. The root of 
And pure as breast e’er wore. | prise us if some one, to show his superior sagacity, | Corn spreads in every direction; it clearly requires 
Whet@est Theo Giliasns onc | did shortly attack this (generally considered) settled | ® large and rich pasture; its double sets of roots 
As moves the human mass along, | point in agriculture. | seem provided at once for support and nourishment, 

As much a part of the Great Plan | In one agricultural paper we find some writer at- | Md it is remarkable that the last throwing forth of 
That with Creation’s dawn began, ‘tacking root cullure ;—in another we see the doc-| the roots, like those trom the vines of some of the 
As any of the throng. | trine of rotution assailed,—and in another, some one | Cucurbite, takes place precisely at the time when 

| bolder than all the rest, attempts to show that deep | large supplies of nutriment are required for the for- 

| plowing is a “humbug”—or not what it has “been | mation of the fruit. The root of the pea on the 
‘cracked up to be”—in fact, that it is deutrimenta] | Contrary is very much smaller in proportion to the 
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Epidemics among Trees, 

We suppose it will be a new application of the 
word epidemic, to say that trees and other products 
of the vegetable kingdom, have their epidemics, as 
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For the Farmer, | bought manure, and after all, one perfectly formed 


Art of Manufacturing Manure.—No. 2. | plant contains in it all that is needed (if decomposed | 
’ a. : | without loss) to form anoth h e species. | 
well as mankind. Be it so: we can’t stop now to - em, * oy, SF cores iad hod von A sadtael it | 
dcenin ten" Eee oot ee a | Dana’s opinion of acids as nourishers or poisoners,| A%4, generally speaking, the constituents of plants | 
adie to sa ab gaan Per me! We} from which one would be led to infer that alkalies ®T¢ 80 near alike that but very little is required in| 
wiae) a om ee a. my visited by disease, | were never poisonous ; but this is not the fact: alka- | ®4dition to what constitutes one species to fori | 
rt ‘ te » or extends, the whole length | jieg in excess, are as poisonous as acids, and no| Ne of another. A very little, almost an imper- | 
= tn. : the country, and attacking alinost doubt the Dr. is perfectly aware of it. Yet still, «.s ‘ceptible quantity of some particular salt, qualifies it | 
carl Pp oe = particular species. Sometimes | ,,, practical purposes, the mischief almost invariably ‘to form a plant of a very different species. 
this is confined to sections of country, and other} sends an excess of acids. This will appearif we| | have not been a little entertained, since I wrote Who is thy enemy’—the high 
tisne Et dhaeeh teheeneed. | eee . ‘ In station, or in wealth the chief ? 
ra a ae we i ble Ws consider the ordinary process of decomposition in| ™Y first number on this subject, to find Dr. Dana | The great, who coldly pass thee by, 

o be the mee with the eautiful sye- organic matter. In all concentrated manures, '@8 come to the same conclusion, in studying this W — step and ae an to the fariner’s interest. | bulk of the plant; it does not spread like those of 
wns ipa . one alii erie wood, (Pla-| whether animal or vegetable, almost as soon as they | S¥bject theoretically, that I have in practice. The -. ial a ¢ tn al | Upon the first of these topics—root culture—we | orn and wheat, but it penetrates to a considerable 
onan e see it mentioned in almost ever acer r : : 7 | ah ; Tong . ; . rue unto thyself thou wast, are aware son iffe . : ‘ . , jae 
in New England at | } : me y pep begin to decay, ammonia begins to form, and, fiom | Dr. thinks simple muck is quite as effeciual, or What were the proud one’s scorn to thee? fi — d wad iieei Nes cg hari Arenas d aig 7 as eatinaaiel ae eee ee 
in New England at least, that thie tree is in a dying ld nalistd ghee OP Thee the ere hearers | smore ao, than thet" bellly leila, Ab.’ whisk ‘are armers—and gc armers too. We confess our-| ture than the nutriment of the plant. 

, = , ’ a] 


It j hich A father, which tite mightiest cnet self on the side of the roots. We h Iti || Another cause why plants do not require equal 
state. itis atree which is not very abundant in . ; i Aside as idle as the blast " lon «tebe igraiar caihee of taaiinine tote ta eed oy _ 
Pg Oy byl dll ~ oa penter’s fore-plane, when to work by the job. This | resorted to in — countriea, to retain the ammonia The light leaf from dete: | them to a considerable extent—carrots and ruta ba- | 8"pplies of manure, is to be found in the fact of 
. ’ ase partake of the same is an alkaline substance, and one of vital importance | of urine, &c. Now, what is plentier. than muck ? | ga especially—and our experience in their use has | their not all consuming the same time in arriving at 
disease, and stretch out their jeafless branches as if We have it in almost every ditch, slough, pond-hole 
eo ? 


The Laborer. 


Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—who more? 

A soul as dauntless ’inid the storm 

Of daily life, a heart as warm 











No: uncurb’d passions—low desire— 





oa ae : to the healthy growth of grain plants. From the| 
in distress and begging for succor. Some have en- me . ‘ | 


deavored to explain the cause by attributing the 
appearance to the ravages of insects—others to 
cold winters, and some suppose that the species has 
lived its alloted time, that its time has come, and that 
it must give up the ghost and become extinct. We 
know that the tree is ina very diseased state, but 
neither of the above causes are satisfactory. Nor 
do we believe that the true cause has yet been as- 
certained. We should be loth to lose the sight of 
so noble a tree as this formerly was, when in its 
healthy and leafy glory. But it bids fair to be al- 
most anything at present, but fan ornamental and 
highly useful tree, as formerly. 

It would be quite an object for some of the Hor- 
ticultaral or Agricultural Societies to employ some 
thorough Botanical Physiologist to investigate the 
subject, and report the nature and extent of the rav- 
ages of the blight, which has now come over them, 
and the mode of preventing, palliating, or curing 
the evil. Money paid for this object would be well 
expended, 


Burning Stubble Ground. 
In conversation with a farmer the other day, he 
stated that he thought he had received much benefit 
from burning over a piece of stubble ground. It 


tact, then, that an alkaline substance is driven off 
first, and that by a comparatively small degree of 
/heat, and as the fixed alkalies are not rendered 
available without a degree of heat beyond what 


usually takes place in manufacturing manure, the 


formation of an excess of acids inevitably takes, 


place. This 1s emphatically poisonous. No mat- 
ter how luxunant the growth of your grain is, it is 
fatal to the formation of the berry. 

Carbonic acid gas is the very antipode in its 
nature to aminonia. Not only as respects alkaline 
properties as opposed to acid, but also in the vola- 
tility of its nature. No sooner is it formed than it 
is off as fast as possible. Not so with carbonic 
acid gas. It is as logy as uncle Zeph’s old mare in 
the twenty-ninth year of her age. Being heavier 
than common air, it has not a tendency to rise, but 
will, without the aid of other causes, remain near 
where it is liberated. From these facts we may 
plainly discover a reason why this acid should 


remain in excess about the roots of grain plants, as | 


well as in the manure heap. 

From these remarks, if well pondered by the 
reader, he will readily perceive how the mischief 
arises in burning manure. It is not so much the 
injury which a certain degree of heat does to cer- 





caught fire by accident, from some bushes that he 
had cut and was burning ; and the field, being dry, 
the fire run over it and burned the stubble pretty 
clean. It was sowed the spring following to grain 
of some sort, (we did not learn what,) and it was 
found that the ashes were a good dressing, and im- 
proved the crop of that year and the grass which 
followed. 

The plan of burning stubble was practiced much 
in olden times. Old Virgil said or sung about it 
more than eighteen hundred years ago :— 


** Long practice has the sure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to bura the barren ground ; 
When light the stubble, to the flames resigned, 
Is driven along and crackles in the wind.” 


Beatson, in his new system of cultivation, men- 
tions the practice of a Mr. Curtis, of Lynn, Nor- 
folk, (England,) as follows: His stubble was shorn 
and left about eighleen inches high, and so com- 
pletely set fire to, as to consume every particle that 
appeared upon the surface. This operation, says 
he, destroyed every weed and seed that grew, leav- 
ing the surface entirely covered with ashes: the 
consequence was, that his crop of wheat proved 
extremely advantageous; its produce being full 
four quarters per acre. Moreover, his land, treated 
in this manner, was remarkably clean and free 
from weeds. 





Break your Horses to work without blinders, 

We have always thought the “blinders” or “eye- 
winkers” on our harnesses which we work our 
horses in, were not only a useless appendage but 
oftentimes injurious. We consider them useless, 
because we cannot think or see any good they do. 
We never heard but one reason for using them, and 
that was given by a stage driver, and that was tne 
following: That off thill horse, you see, is a lazy 
dog, and needs the “string” pretty often. His mate 
is more free—now if he could see me when I go 
to strike his mate, he would spring and take the 
whole load, and the off one wouid shirk out just 
the same.” There is some reason in that, to be 
sure. We can’t always have horses matched 
equally in teams, either as it regards temper or 
strength, and, of course, once in a while, it may 
work well to hide a free horse’s eyes from the evil 
that is descending in the form of an angry driver's 
lash; but, as an offset to this, the lazy horse will 
also see the blow coming, and probably will spring 
out of the way too, as well as the other, so that the 
power will be as equally applied by them both. 
We think that many horses are disposed to “shy” 
more, as it is called, when their eyes are partially 
covered by blinders than when not. Horses may 
be trained to work without them, and colts should, 


tain plants, as it is owing to that peculiar develop- 
ment of elementary substances, which usually 
attend such a degree of heat. Some plants are 
better suited with a higher degree of heat than 
others; but this is not the whole cause why Indian 
corn does so much better in very warin seasons, 
compared with grain. Corn requires a vast deal 
more of carbon in its structure than wheat or rye- 
Wheat or rye will do well in very warm weather, 
provided there is free alkali enough in the soil to 
neutralize the acid as fast as liberated. Hence, then, 
we see a reason why wheat dves so well on newly 
cleared land, or on land where the silicates are not 
too much exhausted. 

In these remarks I have kept in view the culture 
of corn and wheat, not that these effects are con- 
fined to these plant, but these are sufficient to illus- 
trate my views. 

Now, unless the reader gets these facts fixed in 
his mind, and is duly impressed with their impor- 
tance, it is impossible for him to act understand- 
ingly in managing his manure heap. For, be it 
remembered, the great art of manufacturing manure 
consists in preserving the balance of power in these 
apparently conflicting elementary substances. You 
may increase the quantity of elementary substances 
in your compost heap to an unbounded extent, and 
after all, the want of, apparently, a trifling amount 
of some substance, vital to its energy, may leave it 
inert as a sand bank. Reader, did you never see 
spirits of hartshorn ? Well, this is ammonia, or 
something like it. How frisky it is. 

Well, this frisky substance, volatile as it is, is an 
important—yes, one of the most important sub- 
stances, which go to form good manure. And this 
you have got to catch, and hold it fast, or you lose 
the heart’s blood of yonr manure heap. And re- 
member, reader, if you have a lot of waste animal 
matter, no matter whether fowl, or fish, or a dead 
horse or jackass, every particle of the ammonia 
you suffer to be dissipated in air, is so much sub- 
tracted from the value of your manure heap. Yes, 
Dr., and who knows but that the pungent substance 
furnished by the skunk is the very concentrated 
essence of ammonia, and one single animal suffi- 
cient to vitalize a whole cart load of muck ? 

But, to treat the subject with all due gravity, this 
is really an important idea in forming manure, and 
the man who practically treats it with contempt, is 
but an ignoramus in the art of making manure. I 
once knew a man in Massachusetts, who purchased 
a lot of the Manhaden fish, and strowed them about 


and so fetid was the smell for two or three days, 
I had to Jeave the shop until the fames were dissi- 








by all means, be taught to do it. We think horses 
appear much better without than with them, espe- 
cially if they have a good eye naturally. 


The Wheat Crop in Maine. 

‘The wheat in Maine has this season been of a 
better quality than we have had it for many years. 
Except in Somerset and some of the upper counties, 
not so much depredation has been done by the 
weevil, and the cool nights during the summer, for 
we have had but very few warm ones, have been 
advantageous by preventing rust. We hope that 
the little scourge in the shape of the weevil, has 
had his day, and our farmers will again be as suc- 
cessful with their wheat crop as they used to be 
before it became prevalent, and induced them to 
cease its culture. 








What a glorious world this would be if all its in- 
habitants could say in truth and sincerity, with 
Shakspeare’s shepherd Corin, “Sir, I am a true la- 
borer; I earn thet J eat; get that I wear; owe no 
man hate; envy no man’s happiness; glad of other 
men’s good; content with my harm.” 


pated. And this is but a fair specimen of a great 


line. 


Labrador to hunt after guano. 





over a gravelly hill, near the shop where ] worked ; 


deal of management in our country in the manure 


Dear Doctor, I was a little amused by your propo- 
sition to go to Labrador to look for guano. Thinks 
I, we had better learn to make it at home, when we 
have all the elementary substances in such profu- 
sion all around us. Now, what is the origin of 
guano? Why, you'say it is the dung of see birds, 
consolidated—indurated by the heat of a tropical 
sun, &c. Well, these sea birds subsist, undoubt- 
edly, on fish, and these we have in vast profusion 
all along shore. Now I suppose these fish will 
make just as good guano, manufactured in some 
other mode, as by passing through the entrails of 
sea birds, and baked by a tropical sun, or even 
frozen in. the icy regions of Labrador. I think 
when we save one half or quarter of the substances 
at our command, which make the very best of 
manure, it will be time enough to take a trip to 


We may lecture as long and as learnedly as we 
please on guano or any other far-fetched and dear 


|swamp and bog. Thus you see, reader, we have 
al! the materials at hand, and in inexhaustible quan- 
tities too. 

Having now gone through with my preparatory 
remarks, I shall, in my next, proceed to give the 
process I have adopted, with the estimates, &c. 


J. W. Jenve. 
Peru, August, 1844. 





For the Farmer. 


Rearing Sheep—Wool, &c. 

Mr. Hotmrs:—As people are now selling wool 
and getting afew dollars in money, it may be a 
good time to say something on the culture and rais- 
ing of sheep and wool. And first, I would say a 
few words on the capability of the State of Maine 
to raise wool. We have large tracts of high, well 
watered, good sheep pasture land, that has been run 
over and the first crops taken off, and now run over, 
in part, to bushes, and considered at this time of so 
little value that no one will pay the taxes for the 
land, which may pasture sheep without numbers ; 
and if wool and cloth are properly protected, proba- 
bly it would be one of the most profitable invest- 
ments, for the most remote farmer in New England, 
to purchase or take the gift, as it may be obtained for 
nothing or nearly so, and fence, clear off the bushes 
and apply it to sheep pasture. This land may be 
easily fenced by small stone wal] with a bushy pole 
on top, which is the best of fencefor sheep. Fresh 
weadow hay, with a gill of roots, orany heavy fuod, 
each day, will keep them inthe winter and cold 
weather, but they should have better hay during 
thaws and spring. What do you think of that, you 
Massachusetts boys? Secondly, as to our capa- 
bility to work the wool into cloth. Look at our 
water power, running to waste. Look at our young 
men and women, racing the world over for employ- 
ment. Look at the poor of Europe, ready to come 
here if they could get employment, and then say 
what place can possibly equal the northern part of 
New England for woolen goods. Thirdly, the kind 
of sheep most proper to be kept. That kind will 
ever be the Bakewell shape and the Merino fleece, 
and that will be obtained by coupling those sheep 
together that come the nighest to it, for many gene- 
rations, avoiding incest at all times. If a fine 
fleece was the sole object, that might be obtained 
by breeding in and in, as it is called; but good 
shape and constitution are wholly lost by that mode 
of breeding: it is probably the great cause of the 
unhealthy constitution of the Saxony breed. If 
extremely fine wool is to be the sole object, it seems 
it may be obtained from an unhealthy sheep, rather 
than a stout, robust and hardy one; but sufficiently 
fine to meet any market may be obtained from the 
best shaped, hardy, large fleeced Merino, if im- 
proved as she has been in some instances in this 
country. Fourthly, a few words as to breeding and 
managing sheep. The Vermont practice is to never 
let a ewe have a Jamb until three years old. An- 
other practice is to wash at the close of a storm, or 
wet them al! over an hour or two before they are 
taken into the water to be washed, by pouring 
water from pails or buckets on to them. All wethér 
sheep, more than two years and a half old, weil 
grass fed in the summer, may be placed by them- 
selves in the winter, and stall fed for the warket in 
the spring: it is said to be more profitable than to 
sell the food in any other way. Farmers, wake up 
to your true interest. Keep sheep, build factories, 
and employ your children at or near home. 


A Farmer. 
Winthrop, August, 1844. 





Ururtry or Geese to The Farmer.—lIt has 
been long remarked that cattle of all kinds cre nev- 
er unhealthy where geese are kept in any quantity ; 
and the reason assigned is simply this, that geese 
consume with complete impunity, certain noxious 
weeds an.) grasses, which taint more or less, ¢ccord- 
ing to their abundance, the finest paddocks pastured 
by horses, bullocks, and sheep. Most farmers are 
aware of this, and in many places where the beeves 
appear sickly, geese are let into the pastures, and 
the soil where they tread is converted for the time 
being into a sort of infirmary.—[{New Farmer's 
Journal. 





furnishes an excellent food for cattle; the 
leaves of the plant, cigars are manufactured of sin- 
gular pectoral qualities ; the stalk affords a superior 
alkali, and the comb of the seeds is a choice dainty 
fur swine. . 

The Olive, it is also stated by Mr. Ellsworth, 
Commissioner of Patents, may be cultivated in the 
‘Southern States, as far north as the Carolinas. It 
will yield in this country a fait crop for oil at four 
years old, and at eight as much as it does in Europe 
attwenty. The tree is of great longevity —living 
to be 1000 or 1200 years ol 

Fuses.—The most effectual remedy for flies, is a 
strong infusion of Souchong tea, sweetened with 
sugar—as fatal a solution as arsenic. 
potatoes boiled in water for some time, and the wa- 








yields a deadly voison. 


The skin of 
ter afterwards boiled down to a smal] portion, also 








Absence of noble self-respect— 
Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 
To that high nature which aspires 

Forever, till thus checked. 


These are thine enemies—thy worst; 
They chain thee to thy lowly cot— 

Thy labor and thy life accurst, 

Qh, stand erect! and from them burst, 
And longer suffer not! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy! 

The great!—what better they than thou! 
As theirs, is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow? 


True, wealth thou hast not; “tis but dust! 
Nor place; uncertain as the wind! 
But what thou hast, which, with the crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 
Thou art the peer of any man; 
Look up, then—that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod! 


Song. 
Hid from himself, now by the dawn 
He starts as fresh as roses blawn, 
And ranges o’er the heights and lawn, 
After his blecting flocks. 


Healthful and innocently gay, 

He chants and whistles out the day, 

Untaught to smile, and then betray, 
Like courtly weathercocks. 


Life happy, from ambition free, 

Envy and vile hypocrisy, 

When truth and love with joy agree, 
Unsullied with a crime: 


Unmov’d with what disturbs the great, 
In propping of the pride and state, 
He lives, wuafraid of fate, 

Contented spends his time, 








We are much obliged to the writer for the follow- 
ing communication, and recommend it to the atten- 


tion of our agricultural readers. Such facts are al- 
ways valuable, and it would tend greatly to promote 
the canse of agriculture, if similar experiments 
were often made, and their results given tothe pub- 
lic. We would suggest to the writer, if he is dis- 
posed to continue his experiments that he should 
have an equal number of rows, without topping, and 
let them stand till those that are topped are harvest- 
ed. [Mass. Spy. 
Stooking Corn, 
Broomrie_p Farm, 
Harvard, March 16, 1844. 

Mr. Epiror :—Last fall, before the time for cut- 
ting stalks had arrived, | reserved twelve rows of 
nearly a square acre of corn to test the compara- 
tive utility of cutting the stalks (or topping) and 
stooking—or cutting up stalk and butt with the ear 
on. The rows were alternate, thus, No. 1) the east- 
ern most row, was topped. No. 2, the second row, 
was stooked. No. 3,topped. No. 4,stooked. No. 
5, topped. No. 6, stooked. Thus on to No. 92 in- 
clusive. The stooked was bound with straw and 
carried out on the grass, when the rest of the field 
was topped. All was harvested at the same tine. 

The corn was husked into baskets, holding one 
and a halt bushels of ears, 2d Nov., 1843. 








Weight of stooked baskets of ears. Unstooked do. 
No. 1 weighed 79 Ibs. | No. 1 weighed 75 Ibs. 
No, 2 do. 72 * No, 2 do. 73 “ 
No. 3 do 74“ | No3 do. 74 * 
No. 4 (not full) 67 “ | No. 4 (not full) 19 13-16 

Whole weight of stooked, 292 
ti Tt. not stooked, 241 13-16 
50 03-16 


Balance in favor of stooked, 50 lbs. 3 oz. in ear, 
by weight. 
Balance in favor of stooked, 3 pecks, in the meas- 


ure. 

On the 17th of Jan. last past, both parcels were 
shelled, 

The six unstooked yielded 2 bushels and 3 pec ks 
of shelled corn. 

Difference in favor of stooked, 3 pecks of shelled 
corn. 

On weighing the shelled corn, the difference in 
favor of the stooked was 47 Ibs. 6 oz. 

On weighing the ears in November last, Mr. 
Wood, one of my men, my brother and myself ob- 
served that the stooked was not so dry as the un- 
stooked. Consequently the stouked weighed more 
and lost more on the cob, than the unstooked. Bat 
the shelled-stooked more than held its ewn on the 
last weighing. On using the stalks and butts of 
the stooked which were cut up in four inch pieces, 
by Hovey’s Spiral Hay Cutter, both parts, or rather 
the whole was found equally sweet and green. | 
it is added, that the rows of corn were 3 feet 6 inch- 
es apart and that the labor of harvesting the stooked 
was, in every stage, less than by the usual mode 
(except in hosking) you and your readers in general 
—and our old Harvard farmers in particular—will 
have all the elements to make their own 
calculations, and may draw conclusions as are 
warranted by the ises, as well as (or better 
than) a Youre Hanvanp Fannen. 


We admonish the wheat to cut his 
lear aveteh GD UATE pitt the stalk becomes 
yellow. Vital action ceases then, and the wheat 
will then ripen as well cut as standing. The rust 
does its principal mischiefs after this period, and if 
the wheat is cut it may be so managed as to be 
freed frum the influence of rain and dew, whick we 
believe causes rust. Experiments that there 
is a gain in the weight and quality of the wheat by 
early cutting. Let nothing prevent it. Be careful 
to expose the wheat in Boon 4 ~ vee Fal dry 
i m 

air every opportunity, hey 








great. 


y ing with you the true flavor of the vegetable. A 


| highly commended them to our tavor. ‘There is this | Perfection. 


| advantage in roots, (aside from others,) which we 
consider of much importance: they enable us to 
get rid of a good deal of coarse fodder, by being 
mixed with it, while upon such feed the stuck thrive 
as well as if kept on the best hay. We cannot join 
with those who think root culture unprofitable tho’ 
we have a high respect for the judgment of some 
who hold this opimon, 

The expediency of a rotation of crops is also ca!l- 
ed in question, and by some seemingly ridiculed.— 
In the article headed “ Change of Crops,” copied 
into last week’s Farmer, a case was cited in dis- 
proof of the necessity of rotation, where rye had 
grown we; on the same land 27 successive years. 
Now, the mere fact that a particular soil gives a 
good crop of one kind for many successive years, 
is no very conclusive proof to our mind that the 
principle of rotation is not sound and well founded. 
We were once shown a field bordering on the sea- 
shore, which we were informed had continued to 
give excellent crops of grass yearly for 20 years, 
without the application of any dressing. Such in- 
stances are rare, and can only be regarded in the 
light of “exceptions to a general rule.” Why, it 
is to this principle of rotation, judiciously carried 
out, that many of the English farmers mainly as- 
cribe the great improvement which they have effect- 
ed in their husbandry; and in our own country, 
where the proper “course” has been adopted, the 
rotation system has been found not only an improve- 
ment upon old customs, but one of the most impor- 
tant aids which the increased wisdom of the world 
has given to agriculture. 

Rotation of crops is one of the most prominent 
features of the improved system of husbandry.— 
Under the old method of farming the land was cul- 
tivated without regard to the nature of the crops 
grown, and when it was thought that it required 
rest, the losing practice of following was resorted to. 
But little wmportance was attached to the fact of 
one crop being more exhausting than another, or 
that it was good policy to succeed a crop which left 
nothing in the ground, by one that left its roots, to 
compensate in a measure for what it had taken trom 
the soil. The rotation system was founded upon 
the utility of a change of crops for the benefit of 
the soil,—and we hazard little when we say that it 
has been found as profitable in practice as it is phi 
losophical in theory. In these remarks we have no 
reference to the “excretory theory” of De Candolle 
which we think, is so fur from being proved, that it 
is yet debateable. 

Among other modern improvements (or so consid- 
erec) now being attacked by certain writers, is that | 
of deep plowing. This is one of the very last fea- 
tares of improved husbandry that we should have 
expected to see arraigned fur faults. We had been 
convinced, from our own experience and the cor- 
current testimony of observing farmers, that deep 
plowing was all that it ever had been recommended 
tu be by its most zealous advocates—an invaluable 
help to the farmer in improving the fertility of his 
soil (of course increasing its products.) and saving 
expense for manure, or enabling him tv apply nt 
where more needed. We had convinced ourself— 
(and the conviction is as firm as ever)—that deep 
plowing and mapure were the farmet’s sheet anchor 

















—his main reliances. We refer particularly to our 
Northern and Eastern farmers ;—to those who till | 
the prairie soil of the West, we have no reference. | 

‘To us it seems a little surprising that this prac- | 
tice of deep plowing, which both here and on the | 
other side of the Atlantic, has been considered, | 
universal'y, so far as we are aware, as of the great- | 
est advantage to the farmer, should now be decried | 
by a writer, who, gifted beyond all others in the | 
faculty of discernment, has discovered that it works | 
the farmer no good. 

However advantageous to our farmers may be the 
culture of roots or rotation of crops, we deem either 
of these of less importance than the improvement 
of deep plowing ; and we are quite confident that | 
he or they who shall attempt to write it into disre- 
pute, will find that it has secured too fast a hold on 
the favor of our enlightened husbandmen, ever to 
be abandoned for the old “shallow” system which 
(with all due reverence for the departed,) was indeed 
shallow in wore respects than one. 

[New England Farmer. 





A Cuutrary Destperatum.—The application of 
chemistry to cookery in France has produced a cu- 
rious result, and one likely to be as useful as curi- 
ous. M. Milot, of the Academy of sciences, has 
succeeded in obtaining by distillation, in a pure col- 
orless, and liquid form, all the properties of the va- 
rious culinary vegetables. ‘Thus he can put you up 
a bottle of carruts, parsnips, turnips, or omons, and 
you may carry it all over the world, certain of hav- 


table spoonful is enough for one pound of meat.— 
The secret lies in the mode of distillation, by which 
the offensive parts of the vegetable are left. It is 
already an object with commercia] men to export 
these. essences, which are termed aromatique, to the 


there is an intention of using them extensively in 
the Navy. 


Gages Cons Puppixc —One of the very nicest 
things ever brought to the table, says the Louisville 
Journal, in the pudding line, 1s the green corn pud- 
ding, prepared acc z to the following recipe.— 
Let wife who would like to surprise her hus- 
band by @ rare delicacy try it: “Take of green 
corn twelve ears, and grate it. To this add a quart 
of sweet milk, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
four eggs well beaten, pepper and salt, as much as 
sufficient ; stir all well together, and bake four hours 
ina buttered dish. Some add to the other ingredi- 
ents a quarter of a pound of sugar, and eat the pud- 
diag wil tacos. It is good, cold or warm, wi 
of the most exquisite 
with the first 





meat or sauce, but epicures 
taste declare for it we believe, hot, and 





French colonies, and then with the government |; 


~ in Blakely Tow 


As a general rule, it may be said that 
the longer a plant is in the soil before it matures its 
seeds, the more the soil is exhausted. Of this, win- 
ter wheat is a well known instance as compared 
with summer wheat; but perhaps a still better ex- 
ample is that to which allusion has already been 
mace, that of corn and peas. The last requires not 
more than two thirds the time of the former for ma- 
turity, and the exhaustion of the soil by it, cannot 
ve compared with the former. Buckwheat too, is of 
remarkably rapid growth, and hence it has been se- 
lected as one of the best plants known for the pro- 
cess of green manuring. Used in this way, it evi- 
dently returns to the soil more than it takes from it, 
fertilizing, instead of impoverishing, and leaving a 
much larger supply of organic matter for the use of 
the future crop, than existed previously. 

A cause net remotely allied to the one just con- 
sidered, is found inthe wel! known result, that where 
the seeds ure to be matured on the soil, more ma- 
nure is required, or in other words, the exhaustion of 
the soil is greater, than where such maturity or the 
formation of sceds does not take place. Thus while 
a crop of turfieps or beets exhaust the soil compara- 
tively little, these same plants when transplanted for 
seed are of the most exhausting kind, as every grow- 
er of seeds knows; and the same may be said of 
most of those roots that do not mature their seeds 
the first vear. Clover is also a well known exam- 
ple of this. If clover is cut before it is matured, the 
roots seem sarcely checked in their vigor, new 
shoots are rapidly thrown out, and the exhaustion 
which has taken place is evidently of the slightest 
kind, On the contrary if clover is allowed to ma- 
ture its seed, the effect which the process has on the 
exhaustion of both the soil and the plant, is of the 
most striking kind; so great indeed that an at- 
tempt at to crops of seed from the same plant is 
rarely if ever known, and a course of other crops 
and reseeding usually follows, where clover seed is 
grown, 

From these considerations, which we are not able 
at this time to pursue farther, it would seem that 
the application of equal quantities of manure to all 
crops is a useless exp nditure. That we should as- 
certain those upon which manure produces the best 
effect when applied, and not let the mere conven- 
ience of the application, determine its use. It is 
true there are a few cultivated soils on which ma- 
nure is not advantageous, but there are some crops 
to which large applications of strong or unferment- 
ed manures would be fatal. Thus corn will be the 
better for a quantity that would destroy wheat ; and 
the pea requires less than the potatoe, as a direct 
application, There are some plants that require 
the stimulating or forcing, that characterizes the 
action of fresh manures ; while that action to oth- 
ers, would be an injury instead of a benefit. Of this 
the vigorous and productive corn grown in or round 
old yards, or deposits of manure, and the lodged, 
rusted, shrunken wheat of similar places, is a con- 
clusive and instructive example. We are convinc- 
ed that the best application of manures is a subject 
which has received too little attention from our far- 
mers; and while he is to be commended who ap- 
plies all the manure within his reach, more profita- 
ble results would be realized by many, were they to 
be applied more in consonance with the laws which 
govern the growth und nutrition of the several plants 
cultivated.—[ Albany Cultivator. 





Beer, Mirx, Burrer anp Cueese.—lIt is the 
received opinion with many farmers, that it requires 
as much food from either pasture or stail feeding, to 
produce one hundred pounds of beef as it does for 
fifteen hundred quarts of milk, or one hundred and 
fifty pounds of butter, or three hundred pounds of 
cheese. 

If such are the facts, is it not important for farm- 
ers to examine the subject attentively, in all its 
bearings, in order to direct their course of feeding, 
in that way which will give them the greatest profit 
fur there capital invested. 

Taking the prices, from a fair average for a few 
years past, and pe | would show a great difference, 
first, in favor of selling milk ; next, the making of 
butter and cheese—which differ but little from each 
other; yet both of them greatly exceed the profit of 
feeding beef. 

The average price of beef may be put at three 
dollars per hundred pounds; butter at ten cents 
cheese at five cents per pound ; and milk, at whole+ 
sale, at the darn, at three cents per quart. The 

roduce would then stand—beef, three dollars ; but- 
ter fifteen dollars; cheese fifteen dollars ; and milk 
forty-five dollars; making the produce, in butter 
and cheese, of fifteen times as much as the beef. 

This calculation shows such a difference in the 
food, when fed to different stock, that 
farmers will exclaim, “this is a paper that 


that result. It is one of those variations which can 
be el in the keeping of 

for should any change take place 
tive value of beef, milk, butter, 
from dairy to beef would not bea with loss, 
as dry and farrow cows would make excellent beef, 
and are good stock to fatten from pasture or stall- 


We should be glad to hear from practical farmers 
on this subject, and ascertain whether their views 


do, or do not correspond with our own,—True Gen. 
Farmer. 





American Merino Shawls are now manufactured 

nship, Pennsylvania, from wool reis- 

ed in Lancaster. They are said to be large and 
handsome articles, and sell readily at $5. 


In Apvance or tHe Maw. A Smyrna 
of a late date announces that Mr. Van Buren 











been elected to the Presidency, and that Col. 
Johnson “has been relsed to the View Presidency.” 
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For the Farmer. 
The Old Poker. 





a PARODY ON “THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 
How dear to my dad were His pi asd Chace, 
and morning them a] 
Sees ws din carter dn iv of my papa, 


And fixed bim as and nice as I knew. 

The red giowi we and the tongs that stood by it, 
The wing ond the bellows that hung on the nail, 
The slim hemlock sliver, the bacca-box nigh it, 
And e’en the old poker as long as a rail. 

The old oaken » the fire-seared poker, 

The smut-covered poker, as long as a rail. 


That smut-covered poker I hail’d as a treasure; 

For oft, when return’d from the celd of the night, 

I’ve eaten a gallon of porridge, by measure, 
While ing the fore-stick, so sparkling ‘and bright. 
How ardent I seized that old wooden noggin, 

And flew to the big bellied pot on the crane, 

And ladled away at the tune of keep joggin’, 

Till tired, then turned to my poker again. 

The old oaken poker, the fire-seared poker, 

The smut-covered poker, as loag as a rail. 


How sweet from that old greasy dish to receive it, 
As poised on the crane, it inclined to my lips; 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 








‘ing in the back ground surrounded by weeds 
and briars, had here given io a mew 
framed house of one story, Which, together with 
the appearance of the out bnildinge set the 
well cultivated grounds adjoining, betokened a 
considerable degree of thrift and comfort in 
the circumstances of the owner. ; 
Towards night on a beautiful summers day, 
at the time we have chosen for the opening of 
our tale, a young man and maiden might have 
been seen leaving the door of the cottage we 
have described, and leisurely taking their way 
across the pasture, in a direction to intersect 
the main road at the termination of the clear- 
ing on the south. The first named of this 
couple, apparently of the age of about uwenty- 
five, was in the full blooin of vigorous man- 
hood. His hardy, robust and well formed 
frame was graced with an open, frank and high- 
ly intelligent countenance, indicative at once 
of an ingenuous. disposition, a light heart, and 
the consciousness of a strong hand, with men- 
tal capacity to govern and render it available 
—exhibiting in his person a fine sample of the 
early immigrant settlers of Vermont, who were 





Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now long deprived of that luscious Tene 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell; 
Whenever I think of that loved situation, 

The steam of the porridge I almost can smell. 
The old oaken poker, the fire-seared poker, 

The smut-covered poker, as long as a rail. 


Kent’s Hill. Sampo. 





Who is My Neighbor? 
Thy neighbor? It is he whom thou 
flast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbor? "Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door ; 
Go thou, and succor him. 


Thy neighbor? *Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, caves, and pain; — 
Go thou, and comfort him. 








Thy neighbor? °*Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem; 

Widow and orphaa, helpless left ;— 
Go thou, and shelter them. 


Thy neighbor? Yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb, 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave ; — | 
Go thou, and ransom him. 

| 

} 
' 
} 


Where’er thou meetcst a human form 
Less favored than thine own, 

Remember ’tis thy neighbor worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 


Oh! pass not, pass not heedless by ; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery— 
Go, share thy lot with bim. 


Miscellaneous 

















May Martin; 
Or the Money-Diggers. 





BY D. P. THOMPSON, OF MONTPELIER, VT. 


In one of those rough and secluded towns, 
situated in the heart of the Green Mountains, 
is a picturesque little valley, containing, per- 
haps, something over two thousand acres of| 
improvable land, formerly known in that section 
of the country by the appellation of The Har- 
wood Settlement, so called from the name of| 
the original proprietor of the valley. As if} 
formed by some giant hand, literally scooping | 
out the solid mountain and mon!ding it into| 
shape and proportion, the whole valley pre- 
sents the exact resemblance of an oval basin, 
whose sides are composed of a continuous 
ridge of lofty hills bordering around, and 
broken only by two narrow outlets at its north- 
erly and westerly extremities. The eastern 
part of this valley is covered by one of those 
transparent ponds, which are so beautifully 
characteristic of Vermontane scenery, laying 
in the form of a crescent, and extending along 
beneath the closely encircling mountains on 
the east nearly the whole length of the interior 
landscape, forever mirroring upfrom its darkly 
bright surface, faintly or vividly, as cloud or 
sunshine may prevail, the motley groups of 
the sombre forest, where the more slender and 
soft tinted beach and maple seem struggling 
for a place among the rough and shaggy forms 
of the sturdy hemlock, peering head over head, 
up the steeply ascending cliffs of the woody 
precipice, while here and there at distant 
intervals, towering high over all, stands the 
princely pine, waving its majestic head in 
solitary grandeur, a striking but melancholy 
type of the aboriginal Indian still occasionally 
found lingering among us, the only remaining 
representative of a once powerful race, which 
have receded before the march of civilized 
man, now destined no more to flourish the 
lords of the plain and the mountain. This 
pond discharges its surplus waters at its south- 
ern extremity in-a pure stream of considerable 
size, which here, as if in wild glee at its escape 
from the embrace of its parent waters, leaps 
at once, from a state of the most unruffled 
tranquility, over a ledgy barrier, and with 
noisy reverberations, goes bounding along from 


almost universally men of uncommon physical 
powers, and moral qualities which — at 
no ordinary obstacle, a fact attributable, proba- 
bly, neither to chance, nor the, invigorating 
effects of their climate, but to the natural eper- 
ation of these very powers and qualities them- 
selves, which only could incite them to forsake 
the ease and comfort of an old settlement, 
with the certainty of entering hardships in a 
new one, and ainiies trials from which men 
of common mould would shrink with dismay. 
His fair companion was evidently quite youth- 
ful. Her person was rather slightly formed, | 
but of closely knit and beautifully rounded 
proportions, which were indebted for their 
almost faultless symmetry to none of the 
crippling arts of fashion, but solely to the| 
hand of unrestrained nature, giving a free and 
graceful motion, and a step as light and agile 
as that of the young fawn of the mountains 
among which she was reared. The complex- 
ion of her face, however, was rather too dark 
to be delicate, or to give full effect to the rich | 
brown tressés that encircled her high forehead, | 











finely arched neck. 





but it must not, 
ment return 


kinder treatment, or as 
William Ashly, their house thie day ceases to 


for the world ! not a step, not 
a word—if you love me, nota word to 
of what I have told you. I 
‘them at this late period. I can 
a few months longer, 
she continued, hesitating an 
dashed aside the tear that h 


t h , and looked 
eye at the recital of her who none whether 


be your home,” 
“Oh no! not 


sure as my 


who 


and then, 


ad gather 


up archly toher lover, 


I am then to 


“ Who knows! Ah, Muy, 
proving this but arrive ; for, 
true and sacred jn honor, or 1n love, I swear 
!” interrupted the girl with 


“ Th 0, no, no 
ae that playful tact, 


returning vivacity, and with 
with which woman so well knows how to quell 
the storm she has raised in the less versatile 
“OQ no, no, don’t swear at 


bosom of man. 


me—I have enough of that at home.” 

The lover's having few arrived at the end 
of their walk, seated themselves amidst a clus- 
ter of low evergreens on the brink of a high 
bank, to indulge awhile before the final adieu, 
in that luxury of love, the interchange of the 
mutual pledges of affec 
The scenery 


aration. 
calculated to enhance the natural 


find a better home?” 


let the 
by all 


would not 
bear with them 


d blushin 
; nd in her 


tion on the ev 
of the spot was well 
interests of soon succeeded in finding money purchasers 







and see them, and secure you a|a 


knows,” 
as she 


time for 
that is— 
swear.” 


e of sep- 


— 


Lif 





, the original of the whole val- 
ee ae the same lands to others 


which he had subsequently sold to Martin and 
his companions as principal, the first occupants 
becoming sick of their bargains, or ans 

r and thriftless to pay for their farms, hav- 
ing abandoned and left them before receiving 
any but defeasible titles, with their few scanty 
improvements to more able and enterprising suc- 
cessors. About the time of this desertion of 


the first settlers, or rather squatters, perhaps 
they might be termed, Colvin made a journey 
to the seaport in New Hampshire where Har- 
wood resided, and returned with the story that 
he had bought out the original proprietor, and 
was now sole owner of the es b He then 
immediately set to work in searching for pur- 
chasers; and by his unwearied exertions in 
this respect, and the inducements held out by 





the moment, and hallow it to their feelings. 
Some twenty or thirty feet below and almost 
directly under their feet the road, just emer- 
cing from the woods, wound along on a scanty 
jut, or shelf of the hill side, which immediate- 
ly beyond, formed a lofty precipice terminating 
in the stream, that rushed in stifled murmurs 
swiftly down its rugged channel deeply ein- 
bowered in the overhanging forest beneath. 
The cool spray, stealing through the dark foli- 
age of the lofty fir and spruce, whose roots 
were grasping the rocky margin of the stream 
a hundred feet below, and whose wavy and 
attenuated tops now seemed almost within the 
grasp of the hand, was visibly rising athwart 


[the bright pencils of the straggling sunbeams 


in glittering vibrations to the heavens, and with 
and fell profusely it nateral ringlets down her | grateful freshness came mingling on the senses 


And her features also,) with the balmy odor of the birch and gill. 


though regular, were remarkable ouly for the! While the seeming low encircling firmament 


wonderful vivacity of their expression; though | canopied their 
now as she and her companion pursued their|cerulean so pec 
Green Mountains; 


way from the house some rods in silence, her | 


mind seemed absent, or absorbed by some care, | t 


her looks were quiescent and unmeaning, and 
her dark blue eye seemed sleeping in abstrac- | 
tion—but now her lover spoke and a thousand | 
various emotions came flitting over her coun- | 
tenance—a smile of peculiar sweetness played | 


on her lips, her cheeks were wreathedin dim- | however, w 


ples, and her eyes fairly sparkled with a light 
of the soul that seemed at the instant to have 
taken perch within them. 

“ May,” said he, “ May, my girl, do you 
know that I have invited you out for this little 
walk only to bid- you adieu, and that too for a 
considerable season ?” 

“ No !—surely!” replied the girl, pausing 
her step, and looking up into the manly fea- 
tures of her lover with an expression of lively 
concern—* surely, you. ate not going your 
journey so soon ?” 

“ Yes May, I have a horse in readiness at 
the village below, and thither I propose walking 
to-night, to be prepared for an early start for 
Massachusetts in the morning.” 

“ And how soon will you return ?” 

“ Perhaps I may be absent for nearly two 
months,” 

“ So very long?” 








May ? this one more absence and thea—” 


why is even this absence necessary ?” 

“Tt is bat right that you should know, May, 
and I will tell you—.It is now nearly a year 
since I contracted for the land on which I 
made a pitch in this settlement. The time for 
a payment when I am to receive a title has | 
nearly arrived; and 1am going to gather up| 
the little pittance of property which I earned 
with my own hands, rindcleh invested in my 
native State, when I departed for the wild 
woods ef Vermont, and which I now need to 
enable me to meet this payment.” 

“ It is right then, I presume, that you go, but 
yet I dread your absence.” 

“ Dread! I hardly dared hope that my pre- 
sence was so much valued, May.” 

“How vain now —no,. no,.1 did not mean 
that—I have other reasons for dreading your 
absence,” 

“ And what can they be, dearest May?” 

“| have often thought I would never disturb 
your feelings by the story of my little troubles.” 

“ Troubles! and not tell me, May—you sur- 
prise and disturb me already—to whom should 
you confide them if not to me ?” 

“True, Mr. Ashly, if you take the interest 











cliff to cliff, ina series of romantic cascades, 
down a deep ravine, till the lessening echoes 
are lost in the sinuosities of the outlet of the 
valley. From the western shore of this sheet 
of water the land rises in gentle undulations, 
and with a gradual ascent, back to the foot of 
the mountains, which here, as on every other 
side, rear their evergreen summits to the 
clouds, standing around this vast fortress of 
nature as huge sentinels posted aleng the lofty 
outworks to battle with the careeriug hurri- 
canes that burst in fury on their immovable 
sides, and arrest and receive on their oy 
unscathed heads, the shafts of the lightning 
descending for its victims to the valley below, 
while they cheerly bandy from side to side the 


in me which you profess—to you certainly if 
to any one would I confide them. And indeed 
should any thing happen to me in your absence 
in consequence of their existence, I should 
wish perhaps I had apprized you of the diffi- 
culties which beset me—” 

“© tell me, tell me, May.” 

“T will—you already know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin, with whom I have lived from a 
small child, are not my father and mother by 
relationship, and I am sorry to say that they 
are not more so by their treatment—often, too 
often, have they made me to feel that [ am the 
child of other parents.” 

“ Why, surely you never even hinted such 





voice echoes of the thunder peal with their 
mighty brethren of the opposite rampart. 
or is the beauty of the minor features of 
the landscape surpassed by the bold grandeur 
of the main outlines. The interior of the 
valley, for miles in extent, uniformly sloping 
to the eastward, is checkered with beautiful 
alternations of town and woodland, forever 
richly clothed in their season with the wav 
and lighter verdure of the cultivated field, or 
the deep tinted and exuberant foliage of the 
forest; while a thousand gushing rills come 
dancing from the surrounding heights to meet 
the morning sun, and glitter in his first smile, 
as he looks in over the eastern barrier on his 
return from his diurnal circuit. 
At the period of which we are about to 
write, the rude dwellings of the smalb nd 


were scattered at different intervals along 
road, which entering from the south, ‘w 
round the westerly margin of the pond 


of settlers, who then inhabited the Wa ; exercised 2?” 


6a High the interlapping mountains towards 
. (Of these dwellings, the largest, and 
most 


ble in nce, was one situ- 


ated in most southerly part of the valley. 
The old log house of leer, still a 


y| by other means than the void in my feelings 


andj the reason. As it re 


a thing before, and I never suspected any 
thing of the kind. They certainly have ap- 
peared sufficiently kind to you in my pre- 
sence.” 

“ O yes, in your presence : and even when 
you are in the neighborhood they are more 
cautious in their cruelty, but as soon as you 
are fairly out of the milersient for any consid- 
crable a e, I soon am made aware of it 


at the loss of your society. You have been 
told of a pedlar who undertook to be my suitor 
the year before yon came here. That was 
their work: and I never shall forget their 
meanness in trying to unite me. to, that vaga- 
bond, to get me ouf of the 
or Rb: the country, as I hove 
“ But what reason can they have for such a 
treatment, and in what manner is it usually. 


“Pam not sensible’ 6f ever having given 

them any cause, and I'cannot even guess at 

the manner, it is 

not persohal vidlence that I. 1 of ; but 
is it much less painful to be insulted—despise: 

—to see, and know, and made to feel Reet | 

am hated?” 








} 


of the distant cascades with which, they min-| been 
An instant, and Ashley stood 








“No, May, no. This is indeed news to me, 


heads with that deep and rich 
culiar to the woody glens of the 
and all around and above 
hem was breathing a purity, and shedding a 


tranquil brightness. beautifully emblematical 


‘alike of the innecentand unballowed affections 


of their gushing hearts, and their sunny antici- 


pations of the future. 

Their enjoyment o 
as soon to be interrupted. 
lattention was now arrested by the sounds of 
clattering hoofs in the road below; and turn- 


fthese happy moments, | 


Their 


ing their eyes to the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded, they beheld a single horse- 
man urging with cruel applications of the 
whip, his faltering steed up the hill towards 


the settlement. 


When nearly opposite, or 


rather under the spot where our Jovers sat con- 
cealed from view by the boughs of the covert, 
the horse paused, staggered an instant, and 
fell with his rider to the ground. 
animal after a few convulsive flounderings, 
gasped feebly, and died on the spot. 
the luck! exclaimed the traveller, giving the 
dead carcass two or three spiteful kicks; “damn 


the luck, the horse is dead! 


The foor 


“ Damn 


“However,” he 


continued after a short pause occupied in ta- 
king a hasty glance up and down the road, 
and then over the precipice, “ however, dead 
horses like dead men, will tell no tales—that 


“ Most probably—my business is such as|is, if well buried. 
may lead to delays—but why so concerned, | down this bottomless gulf in all conscience, | 


And here’s grave enough 


should think—so now for a speedy funeral.” 


« Yes, yes, I know what you would say, but | So saying and hastily unlatching a small valise, 


attached to the crooper of the somewhat tat- 
tered saddle, and filled apparently with cloth- 
ing, he grappled with main strength the body 
of the horse, rolled it off the precipice, down 
the steep side of which it was heard heavily 
bounding through the briars, bushes and fallen 
tree tops, till it strack with a faint splash in 


the water below. 


With another rapid glance 


thrown cautiously around him he took his 
valise under his arm, and proceeded leisurely 
on towards the settlement. 

“Tam so glad he is gone, and without dis- 
covering us!” halfaudibly exclaimed May, the 
first to rouse from the mute surprise with 
which they had witnessed the whole transac- 
tion that so suddenly came and terminated, 
like the detached scene of some panoramic 


exhibition, passing quickly before them. 
can breathe again now. 
talked to himself! 


Don’t you think 


duct very singular?” 

“ Singular enough,” replied Ashly, “ but he 
really displayed considerable cool philosophy 
in the death and burial of his horse, as he 


termed tumbling him down'the gulf.” 
“I am puzzled to conjecture. 


«J 


How strangely he 


is con- 


He may be a 


horse thief fearful of pursuit and detection, as 
his words, and his pains to get his dead horse 
out.of sight, might seem to imply. But I am 
more inclined to believe him some watched 
smuggler, who was riding for life, to meet and 
secrete some goods he may have coming in 


this direction. 


These gentry often take this 


back road for their excursions, I am told.” 

“Tt may be so, but I did not like his appear- 
ance any better than his actions ; how suspi- 
cious he looked round to discover if any one 


was in sight. 


And how cruel to beat his 


horse so,and then kick the poor creature as 


he was dying!” 


“Nor did | like the appearance of the fellow 
at all, and I confess I am not quite satisfied 
with my own solution of the affair; but I have 
no further lcisure at present to bestow in use- 
less conjecture ; perhaps one or both of us may 
learn more hereafter, that will throw more 
light on the subject. And now, May, my 


dearest May, I must 
to the house alone.” 
“ Oh, not yet.” 


go, leaving you 


to return 


“ Indeed and indeed, I must linger no. longer 
—see! the sun is nearly to the mountains. 
But once more, May, do you love me ?” 


“ Oh, too much!” 


“ And will be true ?” 


“Forever! ” 


“ Then, dearest girl, a the great one above 


us preserve yourrsiere we 


« Farewe 


led. on the air. 


farewell!” . 
the terrified girl in 
accents soft and broken as the dying murmur, 


a the road below, giving the” last lingering 
look of ng,—another and he had disap- 


peared from the 
n 


Eegion who slowly and pensively p 
ly way back to her now; more than ever, | ested in Ma 
dreary and joyless home at the w| 

have already described. 


sight of his ‘sorrowfel com- | M. 
pursued her 


cottage " 


the smallness of his now reduced prices, he 


for all the valley thought capable of improve- 
ment. This he had no sooner effected than he 
suddenly left that part of the country .and was 
heard of no more. From this time the settle- 
ment made rapid progress in improvement; 
and many of the families there now permanent- 
ly located, among which was that of Martin, 
were at the period of ourtale, in comparative- 
ly easy and comfortable circumstances. Mar- 
tin and his wife having no children of their 
own had taken May, the heroine of our story, 
when quite young and adopted her as a daugh- 
ter. Of the girl’s parentage little or nothing 
had ever been ascertained. Her mother, it 
appeared, had been taken ill on the road in a 
neighborhood on the borders of New Hamp- 
shire, and gained admittance into a. private 
family to remain during her confinement.— 
| The man who attended her was not her hus- 
band, but as he stated, a person employed to 
convey her to her friends in Vermont. And 

retending to give her name and residence, and 
leaving a sum of money with the family amply 
sufficient for the present support of the mother 
and her expected infant, he immediately re- 
turned for the purpose, as he avowed, of appri- 
/sing her husband of her situation. The young 
‘woman, for so she seemed, in a few hours 
gave birth tu a daughter, not however, without 
‘the cost of her own life; for she was soon 
seized with fever and delirium, which ina few 
days put ayperiod to her existence. The in- 
fant was handed ever to nurse to a married 
daughter of the family who resided with them, 





which it had been deprived by the untimely 
death of its mother. 


posed father, but without bringing from any 
either a visit or an answer. Recourse was 
then had to the postmaster of the town. which 


and description had ever resided there. And 
as no other intelligence was ever after received 
on the subject, and neither any remarks of the 


rationality after her arrival, nor any thing found 
among her effects, affording the least clue for 
unravelling the mystery, the transaction was 
very naturally concluded to be one of those 
frauds often practised to palm off as respecta- 
ble some frail fair one and her illegitimate on 
strangers. The little innocent subject of these 
suspicions, thus left unknown and unowned 
among entire strangers, was not, however, on 
that account neglected. Having been first 
whimsically termed the Mayflower, and finally 
May, from the circumstance of her having been 
born on the first day of that month, she received 
the kindest attentions from the family till near- 
ly two years of age, when, becoming PE ay | 
and promising child, she was taken by Martin, 
who then, and for some years afterwards, re- 
May’s adoption and till the removal of Martin 


of an excellent common school, in which she 
was distinguished for uncommon proficiency 
for her age. And the taste for reading, which 
she here thus early acquired, was ever after 
maintained and improved by means of a choite 
selection of books, which Martin inherited from 
his father, and preserved out of respect to. his 
memory rather than for any pleasure or profit 
they ever afforded him or his still more unlet- 
tered companion. At this period also she was 
apparently much beloved by both Martin and 
his wife, and was uniformly treated by them 
with parental kindness and attention. But as 
she approached to womanhood, and began to 
attract the esteem and admiration of all who 
became acquainted with her by ker amiable 
disposition, her sprightliness and beauty, the 
former manifestations of kindness on the part 
of Martin and his wife began unaccountably to 
decline ; and instead of receiving these demon- 
strations of esteem towards their daughter with 
that pride and gratification which real parents 
would feel, they seemed to sicken at the prai- 
ses she received, and view them with increas- 
ed uneasiness, giving vent to their feelings at 
last on the innocent and distressed cause of 
them in such bitterness of manner and expres- 
sion as to render her often extremely misera- 
able. And this treatment was the more pain- 
ful and perplexing as it arose from no avowed 
or reasonable causes, being founded probably 
in a sense of growing inferiority, and a 


personally 
which her intellectual superiority always com- 
manded, leaving her the most hopeless of all 


to acknowledge, and whose dis 
other origin than in the baseness of their own 


A new era now occurred in the life of May— 

the era of her first love. William Ashley, an 

and enterprising young man, 
a In 


— 





setts, own lands in Vermont, to surv 

Clarets 

the d. Ts, ouse 
Reni e on his stated returns 

laborious duties in the woods, he became 

her, and was soon 
in return ‘all the and fervor with 
which a young maiden up her 


. in, who with | engage 


| permanent | pl ay y yeeation  Puey 
in 

hed of one Colvin, a resident of the | 
illage, to which allusion has before been 
bers situated some six or eight miles below, 
in the ‘ sherly commer of what had as - 
| town, embraci - 
vteley of is vlaieast within iiecaindert , 


This man. had formerly acted as agent to Har-| pu 


too}. 


and who kindly received the little stranger to 
share with her own child the nourishment of 


After a few weeks had 


elapsed, no one in the mean time appearing to 
claim the child, a letter was sent to the sup- 


had been given as the residence of the husband ; 
and in consequence information was soon re- 
ceived that no person or family of that name 


deceased mother during the few hours of her 


sided in the valley. During the first years of 


to Vermont, she was allowed the advantage of 


e has. no] 






be 


va 


had the 


nately improvin 


of his gaze. 


Martin. 
of strangers.” 


they, May?” 


readily accoun 


had witnessed. 


ing 


self, it a 


regarded, and the greater respect | profier 





agement to induce 


rsuance of his resolution to 
place, his time had since been spent in alter- 


i tions. The intimacy soon resulted in an 
ve pa ment of marriage, and a determination 
on his part to purchase a farm and settle in the 
; to all of which Martin and his wife 
either seemed coldly indifferent 
their dislike, though as before intimated, they 
year previous used considerable man- 
May to consent to the hasty 
proposals of one a thousand times less worthy. 
Mshley having now contracted for a farm in 


, or manifested 


settle in the 


g his new purchase, and resu- 


ming the avocation which had been the means 
of introducing him into the settlement. 

Having now given to the reader a brief 
sketch of the situation and characters of the 
leading personages of our little story, we will 
return to the thread of the narrative where we 
left it for this digression. 

After parting from her lover, May lingered 
almost unconsciously some time in the vicinity 
of the romantic spot which had witnessed their 
alieus—now listlessly stooping to pluck some 
favorite flower that peeped from its covert be- 
neath her devious footsteps, and now pausing 
to scratch the initials of the loved one’s name on 
the bark of some solitary tree, while her mind 
was sweetly occupied with the pleasant remi- 
niscences, or indulging in those dreamy and 
bright imaginings of the youthful, 
nearly sunset before she was aroused to the 
necessity of a speedy return to her home.— 
Now quickening her steps, however, she soon 
arrived at the door, and was timidly entering 
under the expectation of'receiving some il}-na- 
tured reprimand from Martin or his wife, as 
was their wont, on her being long absent from 
her domestic duties, when with a feeling ap- 
proaching thoughtfulness, she caught a glance 
of a third person in the room, whom she _ took 
to be some neighbor, setting with his back to- 
wards her, thinking that his presence would 
protect her from the anticipated rebuke till the 
occasion should be forgotten. 
she would have gladly suffered the next mo- 
ment in exchange for the disagreeable surprise 
she encountered. For she had scarcely reach- 
ed the interior of the room before the person 
tarned round, and in him she at once recog- 
nizéd the man whose singular conduct she and 
Ashley had lately witnessed with so much sur- 
prise and suspicion. 


But this penalty 


She instantly recoiled at 


the myers discovery, and stood a moment 
mute and abashed before the painfal scrutiny 


“ Why, what ails the girl ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
“ A body would think she was afraid 


“ Perhaps, wife,” observed Martin with a 
smile, “ perhaps May’s walk has confused her 
wits a litthke—these love-meetings and love- 
partings are terrible things to fluster one—ain’t 


“ There!” rejoined the former speaker in 
a tone of exulting glee, ‘ there! see how the 
girl blushes! I guess she thinks the gentleman 
may have seen her, and her beau, in their 
loving ramble across the pasture. 
sir,” she continued turning to the stranger, 
“may be, you witnessed the parting ?” 

“ No, I saw no one after leaving the woods 
till I reached the house,” replied the man with 
evident uneasiness of manner—“Did you pass 
the way I came, Miss ?” 

“] have not been in the road sir,” answerel 
May, with as much calmness as she could 
command in her fresh alarm at the turn which 
the conversation now threatened to take, ac- 
companied as the question was with a tone 
and look of suspicion for which she could 
t. The inquiry, however, to 
her great relief was pursued no farther, and the 
conversation being now directed to other and 
different subjects, she retreated from the room 
to hide her blushes, and shed tears of vexa- 
tion at the unfeeling and wanton manner in 
which the secrets of her heart had been expo- 
sed to a stranger—and that stranger too, the 
very one of all others before whom she would 
have been most anxious to avoid such an ex- 
posure, coupled as it had been with her walk 
which had put her in possession of an un- 
pleasant secret, as she feared it was, res 
him. How unlucky! she thought. 
even now she had became the object of his 
suspicion and dislike. 
before so unexpectedly encountering him on 
her return, to make known the transaction she 


ting 
erhaps 


She had intended, 


But now, should she do so, 


and the affair should be satisfactorily explain- 
ed, she dreaded the ridicule which she proba- 
bly must experience from all parties from hav- 
acted the spy and eaves-dropper—and 
should it Jead to the detection of some villainy, 
perhaps she would have to be called in 
court as a witness—a consequence which she 
no less dreaded. She concluded, therefore, 
to keep the whole transaction carefully locked 
as a secret in her own bosom. 
to this determination, and having succeeded 
by this time in allaying her disturbed feel- 
ings, and in assuming, in a good degree, a 
calm demeanor, she rejoined the company; 
her repugnance to the stranger being mingled 
with some curiosity to learn more of his char- 
acter and see whether he would mention the 
circumstance which had so unfavorably im- 
pressed her, and her lover, and if so, in what 
manner he would explain it. But in, this she 
was disappointed, as not the least allusion, 
was then, or ever afterwards, made by him to 
the transaction: May soon perceived, howev- 
er, that the stranger had already made rapid 
progress with his host and hostess towards 
gaining the footing of a famliar acquaintance ; 
and it was with some surprise that she learned 
that he was to become for the 
mate of the family. 


Having come 


He had introduced him- 
, by the name of Gow, stating 


that he was travelling with a view of purcha- 
lands; and pp sak the Harwood 
tlement prese inducements to pur-. 
petty Fd he had now accordingly 

jealousy at the preference with which she was | for that purpose. 


paid a visit 


This avowal had. led to a} 





And it was 


May be 















































enn atte, sees 
sale at No. 8 Arch ra , 
F devtensen of States snd. dali entities “ie: iv 
Stewart’s Patent Summer and Winter Air Tight Cooki 
Stoves, Conant’s Improved Rotary, do. Conant’s i | 
Farmer’s, do. Farmer’s & Mechanic’s, do. Spaulding’, 
oved, do. Air Tight Stoves for Parlors, 
Cast Iron Parlor Btoves. 
HOLLOW WARE OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Stove Pipe and Stove apparatus. A large assortme 
of Tin Ware made expressly for the retail trade. Shee 
Lead and Sheet Zinc, Zinc Wash-Boards, Mexican Lead 
for polishing stoves, Cloth, Hair and Horse Brushes, & 
all of which will be sold at the lowest prices for cash. 
Gutters and Conductors made and put up at short notice. 
Pumps set to order, and all jobs in our line of busines, 
promptly attended to. J. G. HOLCOMB & Co. 
Augusta, May 16, 1844. 


Box Stoves 9 
an 





Cabinet Work at Reduced Prices, 


DAVID KNOWLTON, 


QO* OAK STREET, would inform the public that he 
continues to carry on the Cabinet business, a few 
rods west of Granite Bank, Ouk Street, where he keeps 4 
small assortnent of FURNITURE. Persons wishing 1, 
purchase, will do well to call and examine before they buy 
elsewhere. . 
Augusta, July 3, 1844. 27 
N. B. All kinds of Old Furniture REPAIRED at shors 
notice. D. K. 


FISH OIL, 

OR Corriers use, constantly for sale at No. 3, Mar- 

ket Square, by 

DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 
30 


UST Received, a new supply of Buchans. Hun- 
garian Balsam of Life; Sands’ Sarsaparilla; 
Reed’s Pulmonary Balsam; Sears’ Syrup of Liver- 
wort; Comstock’s Vermfuge, &c. &c. Wines, Al- 
cohol and Liquors for Medicinal and Mechanical pur- 
poses. Also a prime assortment of W. I. GOODS 
AND GROCERIES; Powder; Glass; Nails; 
Sperm and Whale Oil,. for sale at No. 3, Market 
Square, by DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 
April 29, 1844, 18-tf 


July 25, 1844. 








Orchard for Satic. 


FOR sale, about forty acres of land, on which 
are growing about 1400 or 1500 prime grafted 
apple trees, very choice winter frait, such as 
Roxbury Russetts, Baldwins, and Greenings, 
mostly of the former. Said orchard is young, 
and will be growing better for several years. It has borne 
650 bbls. of apples in one year, and will probably bear 
from 600 to 1000 bbls. the present year.—It is sitnated on 
Monmouth Neck, adjoining the farm of Zelotez A. Mar- 
row, Esq. Said Estate may be purchased at = reasonable 
price on application to Z. A. Marrow, Esq., near the 
premises, or Capt. James B, Fillebrowa, of Winthrop, or 
the subscriber of Portland. 





DAVID ROBINSON. 


May 30, 1844. 22-3m 





Carriage and Seat Springs. 
NGLISH and American Eliptic Springs; Iron Axle- 
trees; Wagon Boxes; Pipe do; Nuts and Bolts; 


Rivets; an assortment of Malleable Castings; Carriage 
Knobs, &c. &e. for sale by 


LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 


July 25. 
LEAD PIPE, &. 
LBS. Lead Pipe; 1100 Ibs. German 


200 Zinc; 900 lbs. Sheet Lead; 10 Cop- 

per and Iron Pumps, just received and for sale b 

FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
16 





April 16. 


C. B. MORTON, 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shoes and Leather, 
WATER ST., AUGUSTA, 


AS just received, and offers for sale 
an extensive assortment of BOOTS 
ae NP SHOES of all descriptions; Also 
a great variety of Shoemaker’s TOOLS 
and FINDINGS, all which will be sold oa 
as good terms as they can be bought in the state. 
May 8, 1844. 





= 


18-tf 


NAILS. 
| CASKS Cut and Wrought Nails for sale 
by FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
Aprli 16, 16 
250 LBS. L. P. Mead & Co’s SAD IRONS, 
Warranted as good as any in the market, 
for sale at wholesale or retail. se wishing to purchase 
can be supplied at Boston prices, and save the freight. 
June, 1844. 24 LEWIS P. MEAD & Co, 





——=e 


Grimes? Smut Machines. 


HE subscriber continues the manufactare of these 

Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1.G. Jonnson, 
im Augusta. He has sold, within the last iwelve 
months, one handred, [7 All of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £], Persons desirous of testing 
the utility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and return them if dissatisfied. 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as follows: 

**Mr. Evrrom:—Among the ‘thousand and one’, 
patent machines offered for sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my att2ntion han been called, 
which is no humbug ; lL allude to* Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine’ Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I speak udvisedly, when I say, that if 
properly set up, it isa perfect cure for smutty grain. 
It counbines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplieity of constroe- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
ues grist mill, in Augosta, where gentlemen inter- 
ested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves h 
personal inspection of the above facts. So thinks a 
Mecuanic.” Apply to Il. G. Jonnson, Arien 
LAM BARD, or the subscriber. 


HOMER WEBSTER. 
May 4, 1843. {27 


DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, 


AVE constantly on hand, at No. 3, Manxrr 
@ Square, 


Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils § Dye Stuffs 
White Lead; Linseed Qil; Spirits Turpentine; Japan, 
Coach and Copal Varnish; Chrome and Vent. Red; 
Red Lead; Litharge; Chrome, Paris, French and Im- 


jal Green; Ve igries Chrome and French Yellow ; 





il Vitriol; Rosin; Whiting, and every article usual- 
ly found in a and Paint Store. b 
Augusta, April 29, 1844. 18-tf. 





Cisterns—Cellar Bottoms, Ac. 
mh Subscriber would inform the public that he 

uilds Cisterns on the most approved plan. 
These cisterns have been much approved by those 
who have bad them built. They can be built in 
cellars any time of the year. he water, if a 
cleanser is attached,will be sweet and pure for drink 
ing er cooking. My price is as follows. 

or a Cistern wr 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 

lar per hogshead, [ finding eemeat—for one holding 
Jess chan 20 hogsheads I have one dollar‘and twen- 
nee cents a yrs The proprietor finds 

rick, and it will take about 100 bricks to a 

ad of 100 gallons. 

_ Those who wish for further information respect- 
ing the use and durability of these Cisterns ase re- 
terred to S. P. Benson Esq. Capt. S Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C.C. Bailey and Mr. 
| Raymond of Bath. John Means,Esq, Wm.Hunt, Esq 
Silas Leonard, Esq. and others of Au . He 
also lays Cellar Bottoms in cement, which are wa 
ter proof. Price 50 cents per square : Avy 
one desirous of obtaining a fountain of pure, so 








| water, or a dry and rat proof cellar bottom, re 
ply to G. A. KE of Augusta, and it s be 
done at short notice. 
| Angusta Nov. 1843. 46 
a FT Scher ream as as ca 
who after: supper had: taken’ @: long ramble |and Table Spoons; Seissors: Ho and Byes jot re 
across the farm in the nee of the delicious a . LEWIS P. ,& 2. 
evening. But the truth of the account which | °“Y >. 
. us. given.of she felt}, Pumps! Pumps! 
mush disposed to discredit, for though the sto- & B. DOUGLASS’ Patent Revolving Stand 
Ty was simple and reasonable in itself, © Premium Pumps. Premium awarded on the 
~wholly unable to reconcile it epee by Conte etinnes CSO a eaey 
mind with she had witnessed ; and of wo the Celebrated “ PAPER” LEAD PIPE, wer- 
fe she reflected on the subject, the /ranted to be the lightest article in the market—for sale as 


ce) ee character, and. some- 


[CONTINUED ON SECOND PAGE.] 
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